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John Slada Residence. 


by Donald D. Cook 


The first settlers of the region later 
to be known as the Township of Evans, 
did not arrive until sometime after the 
survey of the entire area had been com- 
pleted by the Holland Land Company's 
engineers under the able leadership of 
Joseph Ellicott. This was during the 
earliest years of the last century. 


Joel Harvey, the first settler, came in 
1804 and built his loghouse at the 
mouth of Eighteen Mile Creek. Others 
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followed, and Joel, with an eye for 
business, built an addition to his house 
for a hotel. This establishment, quite 
appropriately, he named the ‘Frontier 
House.” One of his early neighbors 
was Ebenezer Ingersoll who resided on 
the Hamburg side of the Creek and 
who also owned property in Evans. It 
is logical to assume that most of the 
pioneers settling on lands in the Town 
of Evans used this route along the 
Creek, particularly after the Erie Canal 
was finished and the stagecoach road, 
“Gateway to the West,” was ready for 
use. 
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In the spring of 1809 Aaron Salis- 
bury settled a short distance from Joel 
Harvey's place, and Aaron Cash located 
near the present Village of North 
Evans. Others soon to follow them 
were: Nathan Frost, “deacon” Clag- 
horn, David Hamlin, Seth and Martin 
Sprague, William Cook, and the Ames 
family. 


The first settlers of the Evans Center 
area arrived in 1810. They were Na- 
thaniel Lay, Anderson Taylor, Daniel 
Cash, Elijah Gates, John Barker, and 
Sanford Bundy. In 1811 James Ayer 
and his family from Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, located on a large acreage near 
the “Center,” as did Hezekiel Dibble 
and his son Orange J., Gideon Dudley 
and his son William, David Corbin, 
Timothy Dustin, and a Mr. Pike. In 
1812 William Cash from Dutchess 
County with his family of 12 settled 
southeast of Evans Center near Lake 
Erie. 


Then came the War of 1812. Luck- 
ily, it left its impact not so much on 
the lakeside settlers as it did on their 
chicken coops, their pigpens, and their 
potato bins. No overt act of war was 
attempted by the British, although 


Old stagecoach barn on Anderson Taylor Farm. 


foraging parties from the armed British 
vessels which patrolled the coastline 
constantly harrassed the settlers and 
pilfered their hard-earned food sup- 
plies. Men from the settlement were 
sometimes captured by the British, but 
usually were released after a few days 
on the British ships. Fortunately, for 
all, the war did not last too long. After 
the British defeat by Admiral Oliver 
Perry at the Battle of Lake Erie, the 
patient, long-suffering lakeside pioneers 
of Evans were destined to achieve 
“peace in their time.” 


At last, migration from the Eastern 
States to the Western New York area 
received a desirable impetus, and soon 
many newcomers were contracting with 
the Holland Land Company for por- 
tions of Evans’ acreage. 


The first sawmill in Evans was built 
by William Wright and Henry ‘Tuttle 
at the “Center” in 1815. ‘They also 
erected a gristmill close by the follow- 
ing year. Today it is still standing but 
has been converted into a home. ‘These 
mills greatly stimulated the economic 
development of the community. Frame 
buildings rapidly replaced loghouses, 
and the farmers no longer needed to 
travel to remote points for their grist. 


A sharp increase in population 
caused the settlers to decide that they 
should be given the right to local self- 
government. In response to their peti- 
tion, the New York State Legislature, 
on March 16, 1821, ordered the town 
to be formed, and to take effect on 
March 31 of that year. The new town 
was named in honor of David E. Evans, 
nephew of Joseph Ellicott and an agent 
of the Holland Land Company. It was 
further directed by the Legislature that 
William Wright’s residence be made 
the town’s first headquarters and vot- 


David E. Evans. 


ing place. The most widely accepted 
opinion of why the town was so named 
is that the settlers admired Daniel 
Evans’ friendliness and leniency in his 
dealings with them over their land 
purchases. 


The name of the post office in the 
area was changed from Eden to Evans, 
and James W. Peters was named the 
first postmaster. Also, the immediate 
vicinity surrounding the two mill sites, 
which, since their construction had 
been commonly known as “Wright's 
Mills,” was now officially named 
“Evans Center.” The change was made 
about 1821. It was approximately the 
center of Evans geographically and 
population-wise, as well. This little 
hamlet remained, for many years, the 
metropolitan center of the township. 
Other small settlements in Evans were: 
Pontiac, toward the southeastern sec- 
tion; North Evans (Hobuk), as its name 
indicates at the northeastern portion of 
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the town; and East Evans. East Evans 
is two miles northeast from the Center 
and is where the First Congregational 
Church of Evans was erected in 1818. 
District School No. 1 was located here 
even earlier, and a post office about 
1830. 


The following missionary preachers 
officiated at the organization of the 
first three Christian churches: Rev. 
John Spencer, the Congregational sect; 
Rev. Glezen Fillmore, the Methodist 
denomination (at the Center and North 
Evans); and Rev. Jonathan Haskell, Sr., 
the Baptist Church at the Center. The 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, and Epis- 
copal churches and others appeared in 
later years. 


In 1821 Dr. George Sweetland began 
his practice in Evans. His home and 
office (still standing and now the 
Bourne Home) is near the Congrega- 
tional Church. He died in 1882 at the 
age of 88, after 60 years or more of 
dedicated service to the community. 
Next to those people who ever are the 
custodians of the public health and wel- 
fare, quite naturally are those who con- 
tribute to the neighborhood’s economic 
and social needs. Following the basic 
industries represented by saw and grist- 
mill operations, came the skills of the 
carpenter, the mason, the blacksmith 
and wagon-builder, the harness maker, 
and other allied trades. 


Until many of these crafts were 
widely represented, it was necessary for 
the settler to learn for himself not only 
the fundamentals of farming, but much 
of the essential know-how peculiar to 
these other occupations. That is why, 
in the Town of Evans, during this 
critical period in history, so many of 
our predecessors invented many items 
vital to rural life and economy. 
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Angola. 


On February 22, 1852, the Buffalo 
and State Line Railroad, later a part of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad was opened for travel through- 
out the entire central portion of Evans 
(longitudinally) and northeast to south- 
west. A new era for Evans was heralded 
by this significant innovation. A fine 
opportunity for industrial development 
and expansion was presented to the 
town. 


The first step in this direction was 
taken when the hamlet, eventually to 
be known as Angola was hastily estab- 
lished. Many buildings were moved 
from Evans Center, which now, no 
doubt, was forced to relinquish its 
prestige as civic leader of the villages 
of Evans and thus “‘abdicate”’ to Angola. 


There was somewhat of a mystery 
surrounding the word ‘“‘Angola.” Mr. 
John Andrus, citizen of Evans, antici- 


pating the need for a post office in this 
newly-emerging village, succeeded in 
procuring an abandoned post office 
with that name from Taylor Hollow, 
Eden. But Mr. Andrus was faced with 
the problem of finding a building to 
house the post office. He proved to be 
equal to the situation. He promptly 
negotiated for the William Wright 
home at Evans Center which housed 
the first Evans Town Hall and voting 
precinct. An irrespressible promoter, 
Mr. Andrus arranged for it to be moved 
to Angola, quite likely with the help 
of Hi Backus, the self-styled ‘‘lightening 
mover,” to a spot on Commercial Street 
close to the railroad right-of-way. How- 
ever he did not use it for this purpose, 
but soon resold it and obtained another 
building to be used as the post office. 
The Wright building was rechristened 
the “Angola Hotel,” and as such, but 
under various managements, it con- 


tinued for many succeeding decades as 
one of the most popular and kitchen- 
wise, best hotels in Evans. 


It is not surprising that, in view of 
the civic interest and enterprising spirit 
of Mr. Andrus, he was to be rewarded 
for his public service. He became An- 
gola’s first postmaster, and some years 
later he was elected Supervisor of Evans 
and still later, Clerk of Erie County. 


Shortly after the turn of the century 
more hotels and many different types 
of stores, shops, and light industries 
opened their doors for business in this 
rapidly-growing railroad community. 
The local economy also received added 
encouragement and stimulation when 
Lythe Tile and the Emblem Bicycle 
Companies began their operations in 
Angola. The coming of the Buffalo 


and Lake Erie trolley car system, run- 
ning between Buffalo and Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, contributed much to the com- 
fort and convenience of all. 


Distasteful as its relating might be, 
no history of Evans would be complete 
without a brief description of Angola’s 
greatest disaster, the terrible train 
wreck, headlined by the Nation’s press 
as the “Angola Horror.” It happened 
on December 18, 1867, and its cause 
was a damaged axle attributed to im- 
proper road maintenance of the right- 
of-way. The rear coach of a fast pas- 
senger train became derailed as it was 
passing over a truss bridge spanning 
Big Sister Creek (at the edge of the 
village). It fell 40 feet to the water be- 
low, carrying with it the coach imme- 
diately in front of it. The rest of the 
train continued some distance before 


Scene of “Angola Horror” train disaster. 


realizing the nature of the tragedy. The 
wooden coaches of that period with 
their plush furnishings, were instantly 
incinerated by the car stoves. As a re- 
sult of this tragedy, it is believed that 
nearly 50 persons were burned to 
death. Dr. Curtis of Angola was the 
first physician to reach the distressing 
scene and took charge of the rescue 
work. 


Official investigation of the wreck 
revealed evidence which pointed to the 
culpability of a roadmaster. It was also 
learned that the train was late, and the 
engineer was trying to make up time. 
It was further charged that the last two 
coaches were of a different sized gauge 
(narrower) than the other coaches and, 
with the sudden increase of speed, 
failed to hold the rail. 


The advent of the automobile, trac- 
tor, truck, and airplane a few decades 
past, undoubtedly spelled doom for the 
trolley system and, to a large extent, the 
railroads as well, especially passenger 
service. Other factors conspired to de- 
stroy the business of Evans’ three larg- 
est organizations, the tile factory, the 
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Schoolhouse in Evans. 
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Willis H. Carrier. 


bicycle plant, and the Bundy Milling 
Company. 


Before concluding this “thumbnail” 
history of Evans, it is necessary to apol- 
ogize for omitting the names of many 
prominent citizens and the relating of 
many events of the past. However, it 
may be possible to present a few in the 
closing highlights of local history. 


One is the memorable visit of Com- 
modore Oliver Perry on a June night 
in 1813 when he piloted a flotilla of 
five small sloops, purchased and refitted 
at the Black Rock Navy Yard, for his 
use on the lower part of Lake Erie. The 
journey was done by night so as to 
avoid detection by the vigilant British 
Patrol vessels. The trip would require 
about five nights of sailing. Just before 
dawn the sloops would anchor along 
the way. We understand that the first 
stop was in Eighteen Mile Creek. At 
dusk they would continue on their 
hazardous assignment, under cover of 


darkness. The success of this feat was 
a great achievement for Perry. 


Perhaps our first war hero and cas- 
ualty was Major William Dudley. 
While teaching his pupils at the log 
schoolhouse of Evans Center in Decem- 
ber of 1813, Dudley received orders to 
join his regiment in Buffalo. He dis- 
missed his classes and rode horseback 
to where he was called to duty. It 
proved to be his final act of service to 
his Country because on December 31, 
1813, he was killed. 


In closing, one of Evan's most not- 
able native sons is Willis H. Carrier, 


teacher, engineer, and the “Father of 
Air-Conditioning.” He rec eived his 
basic education in the schools of Evans 
and graduated from Cornell University 
in 1901, the very year he produced his 
air-conditioning invention. 


Presently, it would seem, Evans is 
entering a totally different type of era. 
From a purely rural economy to largely 
an industrial one, and finally a sort of 
return to the charm, but not the hard- 
ships of rural life. Life today is filled 
with the fascinating gadgets and labor- 
saving devices of a push-button econ- 
omy. 


Eighteen Mile Creek, North Evans. 
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